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CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE FKENCH EXPEDITION TO SUSIANA. 
[Plate XIII-XIV.^] 

The JouKNAL published in one of its former numbers (1886, pp. 53-60) 
an article by our learned friend, M. Ernest Babelon, which announced the 
discoveries made by the French Expedition to Susiana.^ As the antiqui- 
ties had not then arrived in Europe, it was not possible to give a complete 
idea of the success of the explorers. We will now notice the most impor- 
tant of the discoveries, but without attempting to comment upon each one 
of them, as, if complete, this would require too much space, and if partial 
would lack interest and precision. 

Since the excavations of Loftus,^ Susa had never been visited with a sci- 
entific end in view. M. Dieulafoy, in returning from his first exploration 
in Persia, had noticed the mounds, had studied them, and on his return to 
Paris called attention to the interest which an expedition for the archseo- 
logical study of the site would have, His complete acquaintance with Per- 
sepolitan architecture rendered him more competent than any one else to 
superintend the unearthing of an Akhsemenid palace. The Government 
responded to M. Dieulafoy's desire by placing him at the head of an expe- 
dition the personnel of which was composed of Madame Dieulafoy, MM. 
Babin, engineer of bridges and roads, and Houssay, former pupil of the 
Eeole Normale. The first campaign of excavation extended from March 
15 to May 12, 1885 : deducting the rainy days, they worked fifty-three days. 
The second campaign began December 12, 1885, and ended in June 1886. 
The latter included the transport of the antiquities, which was not the 
least perilous part of the Expedition. It consisted in conveying from Susa 
to Bassora, a distance of 400 kilometres, a weight of 2,000 to 3,000 kilos, 
under a burning sun and in the midst of a hostile people. 

A few words on the geographical position of the ruins are necessary, in 

* The Direction of the Journal expresses its thanks to M. Ernest Leroux, Publisher 
of the Revue Archeologique, for his courtesy in furnishing to the Journal an edition of 
the beautiful colored plate of the Persian Eoyal Guard, originally published in the 
Mevue Arch, of Jan.-Feb., 1887. 

2 See the Reports of M. Dieulafoy, published in the Remie Archeologique, July- 
August, 1885 ; Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec, 1886 ; Jan.-Feb., 1887. Cf. Journal, Vol. i, pp. 
427-28 ; Gazette des Beaux-Arts (Nov. 1886) ; Mme. Dieulafoy, in Harper^ s Maga- 
zine, June, 1887. 

^Chaldcea and Susiana (1849-52) : London, 1857. 
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order to follow the work of the Expedition. Let us go back to the time 
when Loftus took possession of the tumuli of Siisa, and ascertained their 
situation/ On referring to the map of this region, it will be seen that, after 
having crossed the neighboring mountains and reached the plain, the two 
large rivers, the Kerkhah and the river of Dizful, approach each other at 
right angles: they soon separate, however, the Kerkhah to continue its 
course to the Schatt-el-Arab, near Korna, and the second to reach Karoun, 
at Bender-Ghil. It is at the point where these rivers approach each other 
most closely that the mounds of Susa rise, at a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile from the Kerkhah and a mile and a half from the river of Dizful. 
The ruins consist of four separate spacious platforms.^ The western mound, 
the smallest in extent, is much the highest and most important (No. 1 of 
the P/an of Loftus) : the northern point rises to 119 feet above the level of 
the Schaour, near the dyke. Its summit was rounded, and in the centre 
there was a circular depression, probably a large court surrounded by masses 
of edifices, the fall of which had given to the mound its present aspect. 
This mound is called Kala'at, or Castle, by the country-people ; Loftus con- 
sidered it to be the site of the citadel of Susa (see Arr., Exp. Alex. iii. 16). 
Close by, separated by a canal, is the large central platform, covering about 
sixty acres (No. 3, Plan of Loftus). The northern mound (No. 2, Plan of 
Loftus), an enormous square mass, contains the Palace. The eastern plat- 
form (No. 4, Plan of Loftus) is very extensive, and represents the site of 
the city, but it is not easy to define its limits, because they decrease insen- 
sibly and end by becoming confounded with the undulations of the plain. 
Having arrived at Susa (Feb. 28, 1885) M. Dieulafoy abandoned, with- 
out hesitation, the secondary tells and decided to devote his first eiforts to 
the ruins of the Palace^ and those of the citadel. He opened in the Akhse- 
menid tumulus an oblique trench at the fagade of the Palace : contrary to 
the opinion of Loftus, he was convinced that the entrance of the palace 
faced south, and he concentrated his means of attack, in order to accom- 
plish the freeing of this entrance, and made an excavation in the axis of 
the edifice, which would bring to light, in case it existed, the staircase of 
the palace, or, at least, the pavement of the court. At the same time, the 
trenches begun by Loftus between the columns of the Apadana were com- 

"* For full description, see Loftus, Chaldcea and Sasiana: London, 1857, pp. 342-47. 

^ See the Plan of Loftus. 

^ The large hall at Susa was composed of magnificent groups of columns ; the fafade 
was 343 ft. 9 ins. long and 244 ft. deep. The groups were arranged in a central pha- 
lanx of 36 columns (6 rows of 6 each) flanked on the west, north, and east by an equal 
number of columns arranged in double rows of 6 each, 64 ft. 2 ins. apart. Loftus had 
determined the position of 22 columns of the interior phalanx, and stopped there 
for want of evidence. It is this hall which bears the name of the '' Apadana." 
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pleted."^ As the work advanced, it soon became evident that there was no 
staircase before the Apadana : the ground level was hardly 15 centimetres 
below the flooring of the palace. Another trench being finished, the square 
form of the court was ascertained. A third of the excavation remained 
to be done, and the workmen had, in this part, great difficulty in cutting 
into a soil which was as hard as rock ; but, at the moment when M. and 
Mme. Dieulafoy had almost begun to despair, the workmen encountered 
a brick wall which had fallen, in one block, face downward, being protected 
in its fall by the crude bricks forming the main Avail, a fact which explains 
the resisting mass which it was necessary to penetrate before reaching the 
enamelled bricks. A new trench disengaged the entire construction, first, 
for a length of nine, then, of 36 metres, beyond which it appeared not to 
extend. All the enamelled concrete blocks were .362 m. in length, .181 m. 
in height, and .242 thick. Here let me cite textually M. Dieulafoy : " The 
joinings of each layer cut into two equal parts the blocks immediately above 
and below. Assisted by observing this as well as the position of the angles, 
the beds of the joinings, together with the notes and sketches made on the 
spot before the removal of the blocks (when that was possible), and with 
my exact acquaintance with Akhsemenid sculpture and decoration, I placed 
in a framework, divided into compartments of the same dimensions as the 
bricks, all the fragments which were brought to me, and I reconstructed 
in this way, with some trouble but by a perfectly sure method, the greater 
part of a superb lion in basrelief, 1.75 m. high, 3.50 m. long ; and the two 
flowered friezes between which the animal was placed. Some fragments 
of a second, and a third lion prove that the animal was not alone : in fact, 
it was at the head of a procession composed of nine, and formed part of the 
exterior decoration of the portico." 

These lines were written in June 1885 : this discovery is now entirely 
confirmed. These fragments are indeed parts of a frieze which extended 
across two large pylons : it was the long-sou ght-for entrance. The lions 
formed the decoration of the revetment of the two sides of the doorway. 

''Loftus had sought for the entrance gate of the palace on the side of the north 
portico, between the palace and the ravine which separates it from the plain. One 
of the most interesting discoveries made by the English explorer was that of pedes- 
tals covered with trilingual cuneiform inscriptions. Each inscription was repeated 
four times : the Scythian version occupied the west side, the Persian the south, the 
Babylonian the east ; the fourth side was free. Each version was deeply cut in five 
lines, and was 6 ft. 4 ins. in length by 7 ft. in width. These inscriptions commemor- 
ate the finishing of the edifice, begun by Darius son of Hystaspes, by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the victor of Cunaxa (Pliny, lib. vi. c. 27). M. Dieulafoy, basing himself 
on the judicious observation that the Persian version must have been placed so as to 
be most easily visible to those entering the palace, concluded that the principal en- 
trance must be on the south side. 
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Below ran a long Persian inscription : 46 bricks were occupied by the text, 
but the equivalent of seven bricks is all that has been preserved. 

The second campaign began December 12, 1885 : M. Dieulafoy continued 
the excavation of the Akhsemenid tumulus. Behind the portico of the lions 
he uncovered a monumental staircase leading up to it, composed of flights 
of steps rising on opposite sides, with landing-places and returning flights. 
Once in the portico, the Palace was almost on a level. At the right and 
left of the central construction, two other monumental doorways were dis- 
covered : that on the left, must have given access to a staircase leading to 
the city, or by a subterranean passage to the citadel. That on the right, of 
far greater importance, must have been the royal entrance : at this point 
was made the most beautiful discovery of the whole expedition. The work- 
men, in digging, disengaged a strip of masonry composed of enamelled 
bricks closely joined together. From these was first withdrawn a fragment 
representing a piece of drapery of great fineness of execution, then, the 
figure of a dark-skinned warrior; finally, one after another, this whole 
row of Persian guards which are at present the admiration of all archae- 
ologists. The plate which accompanies this article makes it unnecessary 
to give a description of them. Decorative art is here carried to its highest 
point : it is, according to the explorer, the long procession of the Immortals 
(Herodotos, vii, 41 ; vii, 83) among whom were recruited the guards of the 
King of Kings: a worthy pendant of the rows of warriors which ornament 
the staircase of the palace of Persepolis. A bilingual inscription, with the 
names of Darius and Otanes, found among the ruins, makes it certain that 
these remains come from the Palace of Darius, and that they served as 
foundations to that built by Artaxerxes.^ The shafts sunk at other points, 
down to the same level, in the attempt to follow the traces of this palace, 
ended in nothing: they met a bed of gravel. According to M. Dieulafoy, 
Artaxerxes, in reconstructing this royal dwelling, did not take the trouble 
to remove the ruins of the former palace, but made use of the solid material 
as foundations, filling up the spaces with a uniform layer of gravel. In 
case one wished to find the first palace, it would be necessary to go to a 
depth of ten metres. M. Dieulafoy is certainly correct in his opinion that, 
in this mass of ruins of diflferent epochs, the specimens of the purest art are 
those of the epoch of Darius. To this epoch belongs the capital which or- 
naments the museum of the Louvre. Loftus, basing himself on the broken 

** Pliny (lib. vi. c. 27) had registered the tradition of the foundation of the palace 
of Susa by Darius. Sir Henry Rawlinson, relying upon this, rejected the attribu- 
tion made to Xerxes, on account of a votive tablet of this king found on this spot (cf. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ^ vol. x, p. 271). Loftus arrived at the same con- 
clusions, basing himself on the study of the details of the plan and of the architecture 
{Chaldceu and Susianaj p. 271). 
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shafts and the overturned capitals, had concluded that the art of Persepo- 
lis and that of Susa were identical. The columns of Persepolis are found 
again in Susiana, with their elegant construction, channelled shaft, capital 
ornamented with adossed bulls, and bell-shaped base, but with still more 
beautiful forms and with graceful details around the swelling of the base, 
garlanded with the buds and the flowers of the lotus. 

The large hall of Artaxerxes answered to the same requirements as that 
of Xerxes at Persepolis : but, where was its entrance? how was it reached? 
this difficult question M. Dieulafoy endeavored to elucidate. By extend- 
ing the outer line of the two side-entrances, he succeeded in disengaging a 
square wall which surrounded the palace on three sides. Between this wall 
and the ramparts, properly so-called, was a wide ditch of unequal depth. 
The wall began at the gate of the left wing of the palace, which looked 
toward the city on the level of the plain, and extended, rising by a gentle 
inclination, as far as the royal gate, where it terminated in a platform on 
the same level as the palace. It was a sort of winding road for the use 
of the vehicles passing from the city to the palace gate : the platform at 
its upper end made it possible not to have the chariots or vehicles stand 
before the facade of the palace. 

One of the most curious parts of M. Dieulafoy's work is the study which 
he makes of the means of defence of this sumptuous city. M. Babin ap- 
plied himself especially to this subject, and he expects to publish the de- 
tailed plan of these fortifications, which reveal a very advanced strategical 
science. 

Persepolis, with its marbles, did not permit one to suspect the decora- 
tions in enamelled earth which realize, up to a certain point, the idea we 
have a right to form of the palaces of Babylon and Chaldsea.^ At Perse- 
polis, the marbles have remained ; at Susa, they have disappeared : but, from 
under this mass of rubbish, in a heap of bricks covered over with earth, 
have been exhumed these great panels of enamelled pottery in such a won- 
derful state of preservation ! Polychrome painting has left few traces on the 
walls of the palaces of Assyria and Babylonia : at Susa,the protecting enamel 
has preserved to these works a brilliancy of coloring which promises the 
most interesting results to whoever makes a technical study of the process. 

In the articles which were published immediately after the first appear- 
ance of the friezes of the lions and the procession of the Immortals, a little 
too much haste was shown to make comparisons with other products of 
Oriental keramics. As far as Assyria and Babylonia are concerned, it is 
certain that the examples we possess are very few and poor, as compared 

^ M. Dieulafoy has always thought, nevertheless, that at Persepolis polychrome 
decoration held a large place. 
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with the friezes from the palaces of Susa, but, on the other hand, the texts 
are sufficiently positive to authorize us to say that polychrome enamelled 
decorations held a large place in the ornamentation of the Assyro-Baby Io- 
nian palaces. Compare, they say, the frieze of the lions to the basrelief of 
the same kind of the palace of Sargon at Khorsabad, and the superiority 
which the enamellers of Persia had acquired may readily be seen. This 
superiority we neither dispute nor assert, because it would be necessary first 
to have the basrelief of Sargon, in order to make the comparison. Now, 
this basrelief exists as a specimen only in the interesting resume of M. Per- 
rot: the pieces themselves are lost. It is to Place, in Thomas' restorations, 
that we must appeal. The texts, however, are very explicit : Sargon speaks 
of enamelled bricks with which he has inclosed the beams of oak and pistacio. 
At Babylon there are friezes and basreliefs executed in glazed earth above 
the doorways. The artist therefore had a broad field in which to display 
his talents ; and it is not the miserable fragments preserved in the Louvre 
that we would seriously place in comparison with the friezes of Susa. 

By the side of the enamelled bricks of all epochs which M. Dieulafoy has 
collected, there are some inscribed ones that go back to the first Kingdom 
of Susiana, where epigraphic documents are so rare and so precious : their 
value is inestimable. It is well known that the Susian idiom ^*^ is one of the 
most difficult to interpret. It is all that remains of a dominion which had 
its seat at Susa during more than fifteen centuries. Assur-bani-pal put an 
end to it (fob% b. c), sacking the city and carrying away into slavery the 
entire population, from princes to workmen. During a month and a day, 
says the conqueror (c. vii. 1. 1)^1 swept the country of Elam throughout its 
entire length. The march of men, the passage of cattle and sheep have de- 
stroyed the budding of the trees and the grass of the field. I have allowed 
to come in wild animals^ serpents, the beasts of the desert and the gazelles. 
After this description what hope can we entertain of collecting numerous 
documents going back of the conquest of Assur-bani-pal ? 

During the campaign of 1886, M. Dieulafoy devoted himself to the trans- 
portation of the antiquities. The difficulties which Botta had encountered 
in bringing the marbles of Khorsabad to the river, were as nothing compared 
to those met in carrying across the desert, a distance of nearly 400 kilo- 
metres, 275 cases containing the results of two years' work. Finally, after 
surmounting indescribable obstacles and dangers, the cases were embarked 
on board the San^ (June 1886) and brought to Europe. 

Then came the question of the immediate installation of the antiquities 

^^ Oppert, Inscriptions en langue Susienne; Extr. No. 13 of the Memoires du Congres 
international des orienialistes, t. ii. 1st Session, Paris, 1873 ; also. La Langue des Elam- 
itesy in the Revue d^Assyr. et d'arch. orient., 1885, No. 2: Sayce, Trans, of the Sue. of 
Bib. Arch., 1885, p. 465 : Delitzsch, Die Sprache der Kossaer, 
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in the Louvre. It was on the ground-floor of the Colonnade building, under 
the stairway of the Assyrian collections, in the " Salle des Depots," that M. 
Dieulafoy proceeded to make a provisionary arrangement of the frieze of 
the Immortals. The hall where they will finally be installed is on the first 
floor of the Louvre, on the fa9ade of the " Colonnade de Perrault." The 
height of the ceiling admits of an easy arrangement of the large pieces, like 
the bicephalic capital (five metres high) ; the frieze of enamelled faience 
with the lions, from the pylons of Artaxerxes Mnemon, which measures 
four metres in height ; and the frieze of the Immortals, three metres and a 
half high and twelve metres long. Twelve glass cases will contain the large 
collections of coins, statuettes, arms and engraved seals. 

In view of the magnitude of the results, it is interesting to recapitulate. 
In 1885, the works were opened March 15, and closed May 12 ; and M. Dieu- 
lafoy announces that he had spent by June 15 only 22,237 francs : the 
expenses of the next campaign brought the sum to 54,500 ; a moderate ex- 
penditure, showing that courage and tenacity are the main causes of success, 
and that money alone does not make fruitful expeditions. 

The French Government showed both justice and impartiality in ac- 
cording to Madame Dieulafoy, as one of the most active members of the 
expedition, an exceptional reward ^^ which her courage and merit fully 
justified. 

J. D. Menant. 

Mouen, France. 

LETTER FROM TRIPOLI. 

A shallow bay, the low reefs of which, not to speak of torpedoes, afford 
more encumbrance than protection to navigation, as three wrecks rotting 
in the sand attest, the red Ottoman standard waving from a white citadel, a 
few minarets rising above a little walled town framed between palm groves, 
and behind all, if the day be cloudy, a sky reflecting the peculiarly vicious 
red of the desert, are the features that present themselves to the view of the 
passenger landing at Tripoli. A French steamer brought Mr. Clarke and 
myself, in twenty-eight hours, from Malta, where the resident correspondents 
of the Journal would fain have detained us. Africa must be seen in its 
own sunlight, but one soon learns to appreciate narrow streets and long shady 
archways. Before the French Consulate is one, washed with bright cobalt, 
while its shadows are of a color with the patches of sky overhead. Passing 
through it, one reaches a Roman triumphal arch, in a tolerable state of pres- 
ervation, but for the mutilation of its ornamental sculptures by over-devout 

" The Minister of Public Instruction handed to Madame Dieulafoy, on a recent 
visit to the Louvre (Oct. 20), the cross of the Legion of Honor, a distinction which 
women very rarely obtain in France. 
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